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Some Errors of Catholic History. 


1. That Washington, Rochambeau, Lafayette and De Grasse were 
at a Te Deum in St. Joseph’s church, Philadelphia on November 4th, 
1781 or any other time in commemoration of the victory at Yorktown. 

Error. No such celebration took place at St. Joseph’s. The Te 
Deum was in St. Mary’s by appointment of the French Minister, Lu- 
zerne, whose Chaplain, Abbe Bandol, delivered the discourse. Wash- 
ington, Lafayette and Rochambeau were then in Virginia. Washing- 
ton did not leave Yorktown until Nevember 5th—the day «‘ter the 
Te Deum in Philadelphia. Sermons and poems have commemorated 
this “event that never occurred.” 

2. That “it was Father John Carroll who got the Pope to use his 
influence to induce King Louis of France to aid America and it was 
through Father Carroll that the Catholic Generals—Baron Steuben, 
DeKalb, Kosciusko and Pulaski were inspired to link their fortunes 
with the revolutionists.” 

There is not an atom of truth in all this about Father Carroll. 

This “history” was manufactured by John Pope Hodnett, Pres- 
ident and Founder of the United Labor League of Am- 
erica on Friday May 21st, 1880, at half past ten o’clock a. m., when he 
made a speech to the U. S. Senate Committee on Education and La- 
bor. 

Stephen and DeKalb were not Catholics. Kosciusko and Pulas- 
ki are presumed to be because they were Poles but I have never met 
with an instance in their American history in which they professed or 
manifested any concern about the Church or Church matters. 
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3. That Washington said in New York to Lafayette, “that of all 
men in America Archbishop Carroll’s influence had been the most po- 
tent in securing the success of the Revolution.” “Yes,” said Laf- 


ayette,” only for him the King of France would not have sent the 
French army.” 


Not a word of truth in this. Washington didn’t lie—“He could 
not,” you remember he told his father on that cherry tree chopping 
day—another historical lie which was manufactured by Minister 
Weems the book peddling preacher. 


4. That “the teachings of the Catholic Church have been for uni- 
versal freedom and that the universal doctrines promulgated in the 
Declaration of Independence were copied from her and were handed 
to Thomas Jefferson by a Jesuit Father from Baltimore whom he was 
referred to for information on the subject; that Archbishop Carroll 
was appealed to as a scholar and historian to give his views on the sub- 
ject and he ordered one of his priests (a Jesuit) to write down the 
ideas and principles of the Catholic Church on the question of free- 
dom; that he ordered this Jesuit to give to Mr. Jefferson, which he 
did. When this Jesuit arrived at Monticello, the home of Jefferson, 
he remained there as the guest of Jefferson for a long time, and as a 
historian and scholar he of course was taken into consideration and 
consulted, and from the brain of both scholar and statesman the doc- 
ument (Declaration of Independence) emanated. This Jefferson af- 
terwards acknowledged by saying that “the most important part of the 
Declaration had been written by a Jesuit Father whom he had con- 
sulted as a historian and critic.” 


All about Jefferson and the Jesuit or Father Carroll is a lie—all 
manufactured without an atom of truth as a basis. The Declaration 
was written in Philadelphia, in Jefferson’s lodgings. S. W. Cor. 
Seventh and Market Sts. 


5. That King George said: “No sir,” said he, turning to Mr, 
Pitt, the Prime Minister of England, “I will sign no bill granting 
Catholic Emancipation, after the action taken by the Bishop of Bal- 
timore. He detached America from my dominion by aid of the 
French army and navy, and the force of Irish Catholics. No, no, Mr. 
Pitt, you need not stop to argue the question with me; my mind is 
made up on that point.” 
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“Then,” said Mr. Pitt, “if that is your Majesty’s determination, 
I can not remain in office, for I am pledged in one of the articles of 
union between England and Ireland to grant Catholic Emancipation. 
It is necessary to save the British Empire. I must resign.” 

“Well,” said the obstinate king, “do so, do so!” 

So Pitt resigned and Catholic Emancipation was not granted for 
twenty years afterwards. 

If the King said that—and he never did—it was but another evi- 
dence of his ignorance and insanity. 7 

6 “The people of Boston turned out to receive the French army, 
led by a Catholic priest, through the streets of the city. All the an- 
cient burgesses of Boston turned out and went to the Catholic church 
in compliment of the French allies. And all the old English statutes 
against the Catholics were repealed on the spot. This is the record of 
the day.” 

Not a word of truth in it. There was no Catholic Church in 
Boston during the Revolution. 

7. That Rev. Robert Harding S. J. of St. Mary’s Church, was 
called “The Peter, the Hermit of the American Revolution.” 

Not true. He died September 1st, 1772. There is no record of 
a word of this against “English tyranny.” 

8. “How it must pain some of our brethren to know that Francis 
Scott Key, who wrote “The Star Spangled Banner’ on the back of an 
old envelope during the bombardment of Fort McHenry, was a Cath- 
olic, married into the family of Chief Justice Taney, another Catholic, 
and whose descendants to-day in Maryland are all Catholics.”—San 
Francisco Monitor. [1898] 

The Pilot said “It is well known he was'a Catholic.” 

The Church Progress, of St. Louis asked, “Is it true?” 

No, Key was an Episcopalian. He died January 11th, 1843, and 
was interred in Greenmount Cemetery, Baltimore. In 1866 his re- 
mains were removed to Mt. Olivet Cemetery, Frederick, Md. 

Uhief Justice Taney wasn’t much of a Catholic—though we sing 
his praises loudly. To make an ante-nuptial contract that his daugh- 
ters, if any, should be raised in the Protestant faith of their mother, 
isn’t a sign of having the true faith very strongly. He had no sons. 
His wife is buried at Mt. Olivet Protestant Cemetery . Frederick, 


Md. He was buried in the Novitiate grave yard, Frederick, but in 
1900 the remains were removed to St. John’s Cemetery. 
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9. That: A Catholic priest was a resident of Philadelphia in 
1686. 

Error. It arises out of a mistake of “Watson’s Annals.” Wil- 
liam Penn that year wrote to Jas. Harrison,his steward,to send to him, 
at London, specimens of the product of the colony. He said he could 
get “fine shadd from the old priest.” Watson and his followers took 
this to be a Catholic priest forgetting that the Quakers used the word 
“priest” to mean minister of any denomination. The “priest” Penn 
referred to was Fabricus minister of the Swedish church. 

Imagining that a Catholic priest was at that time a resident of 
Philadelphia some writers and speakers have declared that Mass was 
first celebrated in Philadelphia in 1686. 

When Mass was first celebrated is not known. No evidence is yet 
available to show that Mass was celebrated earlier than at or near 
Christmas 1707 or New Year’s 1708, according to modern chronology. 
On February 14th, 1707-8 Rev. John Talbot, Episcopal minister at 
Burlington, N. J., wrote Rev. George Keith, then in Connecticut, 
“T saw Mr. Bradford in New York. He tells me Mass is set up and 
publicly read in Philadelphia.” On the 10th of January previous he 
had written to the [London] Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel, “There’s the Popish Mass at Philadelphia. I thought the Quak- 
ers would be the first to let it in, particularly Mr. Penn for if he has 
any religion ’tis that.” 

This refers to the public celebration of Mass. It was the oc- 
casion of the reception into the Church of Lionell Brittin, the church 
warden and his son. But undoubtedly Mass had been often before 
celebrated in the house ef one of the faithful without any public at- 
tention, for the “public and open profession and exercise of the rights 
of religion” was guaranteed to all settlers by Penn. 

“There are others.” 





Early Letters of Archbishop Kenrick. 


The originals of the following letters of Francis Patrick Ken- 
rick, afterwards Bishop of Philadelphia, and Archbishop of Balti- 
more, on his way to Rome in 1815, and while a student there as well 
as when a young priest at Bardstown, Ky., were copied from the 
originals in the archives.at Baltimore by Editor Tur RESEARCHES on 
December 31st, 1901. There are many other letters of his there: 

LIVERPOOL 


Wednesday, 13th Sept. 1815. 
Dear Uncle: 


I received your 2 very affectionate Letters in due time and delayed 
answering them in hopes of being able to send you an account of our 
departure hence. Three weeks have passed since we left home: and 
yet we still remain here. The want of a cargo delayed. the vessel the 
greatest part of this time, but on Thursday last the Captain informed 
me that he expected to sail on Saturday. I mentioned this in a letter 
to my Father and mother on last Thursday and told them we hoped to 
leave on Monday at farthest. We would have gone on Sunday but 
that the vessel was not cleared out at the Custom House, which put 
off our departure ’till Tuesday and the Low Tides have prevented our 
vessel getting out of the Dock on Tuesday so that the day of our sail- 
ing is finally fixed for Friday. We are pretty certain of getting away 
either then or on Saturday. Should the Winds be as unfavorable then 
as the Tides are now we may be delayed some time in the River. How- 
ever we will not regret that so much as we will be at no expense. As my 
parents perhaps are in expectation of receiving a Letter announcing 
our departure you would much oblige me, Dear Uncle, by sending 
them an account of our delay. I am informed that Dr. Murray was 
seen in this Town on last Saturday week. Richard Murray has not 
received a Letter since we came here which greatly surprises him. 

‘The Directions you are good enough to give me in your Letters 
I am very thankful for and am determined to follow them as well as 
any other advice you may hereafter think fit to give me. Richard is 
rather apprehensive of something disagreeable having happened at 
home not receiving any News from thence. He sends his best regards 
to you. The weather is delightful here and we thank God in excellent 
health and spirits excepting Richard’s anxiety about the Letters. I 
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shall write to my parents on the day we leave Liverpool and the first 
opportunity after. I cannot expect the happiness of receiving a 
letter from you Dear Uncle until I am settled in Rome when I hope 
you will add to the many other favors I have receiyed from you that 
of letting me hear from you. In the meantime I remain with the 
greatest respect, Gratitude and Affection, Your Obedient Servant 
Fras. P. KENRICK. 


Addressed 
Rev. Richard Kenrick, 
Francis Street, Chapel House, Dublin. 
By letter of August 28th, 1819, of Fras. P. Kenrick, to his 
uncle it appears that Richard Murray did not believe himself called to 
the priesthood and so abandoned the studies in Propaganda. 


F. P. Kenrick to His MorHer. 
Rome, Hoty THurspay. 
8th April, 1819. 
My Dear Mother, 


As Mr. Richmond, a young Franciscan is now returning to Dublin 
I avail myself of the opportunity to write a few lines to you. I send 
you a gold medal that the Pope geve a person that supplied my place 
in the Washing of the Feet, a ceremony that he on this day is accus- 
tomed to perform, and to which two of the students of the Propagan- 
da have a right to go, but as we are not Priests we sent two others 
in our place. 

Accept this as a small token of my love and duty aud make no 
scruple of converting it into current money should you be in want of 
it. Recommend me to God in your prayers and believe me your 
affectionate Son, F. P. Kenricr. 

From Baltimore Archives. 


Ex, Sem. St. prophi 
Barpopo.is, 15th die Oct. 1828. 


Dear Mother.—I am happy to learn from my uncle’s letter that 
you have received the remittance sent you at my request by our gener- 
ous Bishop. You were doubtless astonished at receiving such a sum 
from a Missionary in so poor a Diocese,and who himself possesses noth- 
ing. But the kind-hearted Prelate thought he could not better apply 
a portion of the donation of some pious Friends in Europe than to the 
relief of a distressed Widow, the mother of one who sacrificed her 
happiness to the interests of Religion in his Diocese. My own resour- 
ces are so scanty that I seldom have half a dollar at my disposal. 
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I hope your health will improve and that the consideration that 
your distant child still eherishes the most sincere affeetion for you will 
cheer your drooping spirits. Let us continue to seek to benefit each 
other by prayer for our mutual sanctification that we may be eternally 
united. I can enjoy no greater consolation than that of knowing that 
by the fervent practice of your Religious duties you are anxious to 
secure a blessed eternity. 
Pray for me that I may never cease to serye that God whose mer- 
cies to me are so unbounded. 0, for a thousand deaths before I prove 
faithless to my ministry, insensible to his goodness. Farewell dear- 


est mother, and believe the affection wherewith I declare myself 
Your Ever loving Child, 
Fras. P. KENRICK. 





Washington and Catholicity. 


Extract of a letter from a student in the Propaganda to his rela- 
tive in this City (Cincinnati) communicated for the Telegraph. 
The student after relating the appointment of a Coadjutor to the 
Archbishop and tho’ the Church is now spread “throughout the im- 
mense country” continues: “Truth needs to be but presented to be em- 
braced where there are no legal impediments. George Washington made 
this observation to our venerable Bishop Carroll when the latter asked 
the assistance of his influence to have the laws,which,in some States, 
were oppressive of Catholics,repealed. He replied, ‘Ifyour religion be 
the religion established by the Divine Redeemer, and you preach the 
same to the people in such a manner as to convince their understand- 
ings,rest assured that theAmerican people will embrace the doctrines 
of your Church. Moreover the American people are quick of judgment 
and will soon penetrate and find where there is the most sure founda- 
tion—that which is built on the word of God, will soon attract their 
attention ; the mass of the people will be found to belong to you.” 
“How true has been the prediction of Washington! Already these 
laws have been abrogated in most of the States; and where they do ex- 
ist (in two States only) they are of no force.”—[Catholic Telegraph, 
Cincinnati, O., August 8th, 1834.] ® 
Nothing to substantiate this alleged “observation” of Washington 
or evidence of Archbishop Carroll having sought his influence is 


known.. 
Who was this student ? 
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Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, on the Evils 
Threatening the Government—Drunken- 
ness Corrupts the People—Corruption De- 
stroys. The Supreme Court, the Guardian of 
the Powers of Congress and the Rights of 
the People—John Jay, One of the Brightest 
Characters this Country Has Produced—A 
Daily Cold Bath. 


DoOUGHORAGEN, 28th June, 132”. 

My Dear Sir.—The sentiments expressed in yr acceptable and 
interesting letter accord perfectly with mine, though ‘no correspon- 
dence has taken place between us since I ceased to be a member of the 
committee of the board of war,the drudgery of which fell upon you,the 
transactions of those days still occupy my thoughts, of course you are 
frequently an object of them, all of who took a part in that hazardous 
and glorious cause are dear to me, the memory of those gone before 
us I venerate, the living I love; all acted from principle and all .con- 
tributed more or less to our Independence. The government estab- 
lished by the people will secure their happiness as long as its end, 
spirit, and principles are acted upon and preserved; should the jeal- 
ousy and ambition of some States succeed in sapping the powers of it 
or so restrict the exercise of them as to control its superintendence 
over the States within the limits prescribed by the constitution, the 
Confederacy will be dissolved, and all the evils experienced under the 
first will recur, and in a greater degree in proportion to the encrease 
of population and multiplicity of clashing interests. 

I think with you the addition of new States will not produce but 
will rather prevent at least retard such an event; are there not other 
evils threathing the general government? What government, the 
principal object of which should be the preservation of morals, can 
subsist amidst their general corruption? What has a greater ten- 
dency to corrupt-them than the prevalence of drunkenness of the low- 
er classes of society ? + 

I @nsider the supreme court of the U. 8. as the strongest guar- 
dian of the powers of congress and rights of the people; as long as 
that court is composed of learned upright and intrepid judges the 
Union will be preserved. Would it not be an improvement of the 
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federal judiciary to make the supreme court consisting now of seven 

judges, and reducing that number, merely a court of appeals station- 

ary at Washington holding three terms in each year? That court 

being so constituted, circuit judges should be appointed sufficient for- 

the administration of justice in this extended and extending empire 

but I forget I am writing to a | judge, a good and upright one sutor 
ne ultra crepidam. 

I do not correspond with aa just before his sailing, ex- 
pecting him in Baltimore I invited him to my country seat; and sus- 
pect he did not get my letter; in all yours.to him I beg you to assure 
him of my affectionate rememberance and esteem. I am sorry to 
learn from yr letter that Mr. Jay is lingering under a sickly con- 
stitution of body but possessing a mind unimpaired by sickness. I 
envy your happiness in corresponding with so. good and great man, 
in my estimation he is one of the the [sic] brightest characters this 
country has produced. I yet remember with pleasure a conversation 
at his house over a bottle of good old Madeira between him and Mr. 
Clinton afterwards vice President at which I was present but not bear- 
ing any part in it, this incident has probably escaped his memory, but. 
it will never mine. 

I am pretty active for a man in his ninetieth year; my rambling 
is over, and now limited between this Manor and Baltimore. I should 
be happy to see you again, but of this I despair from the causes 
mentioned in your letter and in this. 


Your recovery from yr late indisposition will soon permit me to 
resume the cold bath, which I have’ used’at intervals upwards of fifty 
years since coming here I have gone into my cold bath only thrice 
owing to the damp:and ‘cool weather, when settled and warmer I shall 
resume the habit. 


I have always taken great delight in reading: the weakness of 
my eyes deprives me of that pleasure conversing with the dead we 
are amused and instructed and.not flattered ; to be excluded from their 
conversation at my time of life i is a serious misfortune; to be exempt 
from every evil in this state of probation is the lot of very few, if of 
any. 


You seem to think your letter is too garrulous; I am pleased with 
its garrulity. dulce est decipere in loco. 
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Reflecting on the prosperous terminations of the contest with 
England the fortitude steady perseverance displayed, and the priva- 
tions supported during its continuance what consolation must they 
not feel who were actors in it? 

Forsita te hee meminisse juvabit. 

With respect and esteem I remain 
Dear Sir 
Yr friend and hum Sert. 
CHARLES Cagro.t of Carrollton. 
To the Honorable Richard Peters, Philadelphia. 
[ Peters’ Papers, Pa. His. Soc. ] 





The Apostate, Lord Baltimore—The Calverts— 
Was Maryland a Catholic Colony? 


PHILADELPHIA, March 23, 1901. 
Editor of The Observer: [Pittsburgh] 


You report the death of Cecilius Baltimore Calvert “Head of the 
Calverts.” So impressed are Catholics with the names “Baltimore” 
and ”Calvert” that the absence from your report of any account of 
religious ceremonies at the funeral of this aged representative of the 
name, is more observable than a report thereof would have been, had 
such taken place. You report the deceased as “the great-grandson of 
the fifth Lord Baltimore Charles Calvert.” But the fifth of the title 
was Benedict Leonard Calvert, the apostate from Catholicity. His 
father and grandfather had been deprived of their proprietory rights 
in the government of the Colony established by the second Lord Balti- 
more because of their Catholicity. The last Catholie Lord Baltimore 
was Charles Calvert, who died February 20, 1714-15, or, as we would 
now say, 1715. His son Benedict Leonard-in 1713 “publicly re- 
nounced the errors of the Romish Church” and so was “received into 
the Church of England.” He took his six-children “from Popish 
seminaries abroad” and sent them to Protestant schools in London. 
His father didn’t like the apostacy. So he withdrew an allowance of 450 
pounds. Benedict Leonard expected by his change of religion to 
have restored the rights in Maryland his ancestors had been deprived 
of by their Faith. But, God bless us, he died April 5th, 1715 just 
about six weeks after his father. 
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Then his son Charles, sixteen years of age, through his guardian. 
Lord Guilford, petitioned for the restoration. It was granted to 
“give encouragement to the educating of the numerous issue of so no- 
ble a family in the Protestant religion.” 

How strangely things oceur. Lord Guilford got into political 
trouble, was arrested and when released went to Paris, became a Cath- 
olic in 1728, and died in 1734. 

Lord Charles Baltimore, son of the apostate, appointed Capt. 
John Hart Governor of Maryland. Under his administration, of 
course we may well believe, many laws oppressive of Catholics were 
passed and enforced in a colony we Catholics are told so often was a 
Catholic colony—which it never was. These laws remained until the 
Revolution. Charles Carroll of Carrollton gave their existence as one 
reason for his taking the side of resistence to England. 

This Charles Calvert, whose “great grandson” you report as hav- 
ing died on March 13, “was something of a fool to judge of the face by 
the portrait of him,” says Carlyle. You report that the mother of his 
son, Benedict Calvert, was not known. But there are records telling 
the name. 

His legitimate son, Frederick, followed his example in immor- 
ality. He was tried in 1768 for an infamous crime upon a female 
and died in 1771 without legitimate issue. 

That’s the way the family of the Founder of Maryland ran down. 

In 1860 Col. Angus McDonald was sent by the State of Virginia 
to England to make investigations concerning the boundary line be- 
tween that State and Maryland. He hunted up the representative of 
Lord Baltimore and found him in jail for debt—he had been there 
twenty years. 

So apostacy led to illegitimacy. So that all the Calgerta.in Eng- 
land or America have two black stains in their blood. 

Martin I. J. Grerrin. 

(The apostacy of the fifth Lord Baltimore is well-known to all 
students of the history of Maryland. The death of the late Cecilius 
Baltimore Calvert was chronicled by The Observer simply as an item 
interesting to all who had heard of the family and its colony. 

While Mr. Griffin is fairly right in saying that the Maryland 
foundation was never a Catholic colony, there is no doubt: 1. That 
it was about as Catholic as it could be safely made at the time; 2. that 
the majority of the first settlers were Catholics, and 3. that the prime 
object of Lord Baltimore was to establish a refuge for the Catholics of 
England from the persecution to which they were then subjected in 
that country. Ed. Observer.) 
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The Maryland Colony. 





PHILADELPHIA, March 31, 1901. 


Dear Epitor.—While J do not wish to open a discussion of the 
points involved, I am one who has no doubt on all the points you 
present : 

1. I am of the belief that Maryland was never a Catholic colony, 
considering “Catholic” in its religious meaning and aspect. It was a 
Christian colony. 

2. The majority of the gentlemen first settlers were Catholics, 
but the majority of the people they brought as actual settlers to en- 
title them to land for certain number of colonists were Protestants. 

3. There was no special persecution of Catholics in England at 
the time. It was the Dissenters who just then were getting the 
lash of the Established Church—not the Catholics. They had had 
their turn and were to get another round later. But there is no evi- 
dence that Lord Baltimore sought to establish a refuge for persecuted 
Catholics. He didn’t get any persecution himself. On the contrary 
it was after he became a Catholic that he got his title and lands in Ire- 
land and grant of Maryland. Not a gentleman settler can be named 
who had the hand of oppression placed on him in England and so 
made to seek a refuge in America. Respectfully, 

Martin I. J. Grrrrin. 





Thomas Jefierson Deciares His Belief in the 
Good of Scriptural Paintings in 
Catholic Churches. 


Copy or A LETTER FROM MR. JEFFERSON. 

Dear Sir.—I ought to have thanked you for your sketch of the 
Court of death, which we have all contemplated with great approba- 
tion of the composition and design. It presents to the eye more mor- 
tality that many written volumes, and with impressions much more 
durable and indelible. I have been sensible that the scriptural paint- 
ings in the Catholic churches produce deeper impressions on the people 
generally, than they receive from reading the books. themselves, with 
much more good to others. I hope Mr. Rembrant Peale will receive: 
for himself not only the future fame he is destined to acquire, but 
immediate and just compensation for the present, for I sincerely wish 
prosperity and happiness to all you and yours. 

TH. JEFFERSON. 


C. W. PEALE. 
[Catholic Telegraph, April 11th, 1834.] 
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Rev. Richard Archbold, Apostate Jesuit. 


The Pennsylvania Gazette of June 19th, 1755, tells of the con- 
version to Protestantism of this priest by being received into the 
Church of Ireland at Dublin on the Sunday prior to March 15th 
1755, and states he was ten years a missionary in Maryland. 

Rev. E. I. Devitt, S. J., supplies Toe Reszarcues with this in- 


formation : 
January 16, 1902. 


Dear Mr. GRIFFIN: 

I regret that there has been so long a delay in answering your 
last letter of enquiry. But. I was away from home, during the 
Christmas holidays, and since my return, I have been quite busy. 
Besides, you wrote: “No hurry.” 

Rev. RicHarD ARCHBOLD. 

I copy from a letter of Fr. George Fenwick, dated at Georgetown, 
1856. 

“Oliver says: Born August 15, 1713; entered the Society, 17 Oct., 
1731; for several years, he was employed on the Maryland Mission 
where he made the Profession of the four Vows, the 22nd of July, 
1749. Three years later he was certainly in the Midland District. 

“N. B. Fr. Archbold apostatized in Ireland in 1754 (1755.) 

“This apostacy was to secure the possession of an estate. It was 
public, in St. Andrew’s Church, Dublin, on Sunday,16 March, 1755; 
but he does not appear to have exercised any ecclesiastical functions 
for the remainder of his life. 

“He was in Maryland, in the Catalogue for 1740; mentioned in 
1745, at St. Thomas; again in 1746 and 1749, when he is marked as 
having returned to Ireland, or England. He has left behind him 
many books, with his name written in them, which are still to be 
seen at Georgetown College, at St. Thomas and Newtown.” 

So far, Father George Fenwick; he was far and away, the best 
equipped man in the Province for his knowledge of the early colonial 
and ecclesiastical History of Maryland. He had gathered together all 
the papers that he could find in our houses, and, although frequently 
importuned to write, he could never be induced to put his recollections 
into form. It has been an incalculable loss. Some of the Scholas- 
tics, notably the late Father Provincial, Robert Fulton, when a young 
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man, offered to act as scribe—to let him walk up and down the room, 
talking, and they would jot down, what he had to say—but, he was too 
indifferent.—At least he refers to documents, evidently of Jesuit or- 
igin and treating of Jesuit affairs,which he used, and which cannot be 
found now. I have found the want of papers many a time; Father 
John Sumner, complained of the same thing, when he was writing the 
History of Georgetown College for the “College Journal.” 

Now, the Camph-! pape s were kept for some time, after his 
death, at Ellicotts City, Maryland, where he resided ; afterwards, they 
were placed in charge of George Miles the Poet, and Professor of Mt. 
St. Mary’s College. He went to New York—died there— papers, 
where are they? ‘Try to find them—and the Cath. Hist. Soc. will owe 
a debt of gratitude—or, when I come into the possession of the be- 
quest to G. T. C. for Historical Research into Maryland Colonial af- 
fairs, I will be able to make a handsome offer for them. 

The points that Father Fenwick gives relating to Archbold, are 
about the same as I have collected from independent sources. The 
date 1754 is manifestly an error, as he quotes 1755 from Oliver, 
shortly after, and this agrees with the date of your Pennsylvania Ga- 
zette.—The “Midland Distrist” was in England. ° 

I know nothing further of Archbold. The laws of Ireland at 
that time were such as to prevent a Catholic from succeeding to 
landed estates, unless he conformed to the Protestant Church—the 
next of kin, being a Protestant, could bar the real heir out, and take 
possession of his property. It may be that Archbold—in confor- 
ming—had no worse motive,—than to prevent some scoundrelly rela- 
tion from taking advantage of the iniquitous law—Let us hope, that 
he had the grace to repent of his sin, before he was called to his ac- 
count. 

Perhaps, some Irish book of pedigree, or the landed gentry, such 
as O’Hart, could furnish more information about him and his family. 

Yours FAITHFULLY, 
E. I. DEVITT, S. J. 


Robert Brooke born in Maryland in 1663, became a Jesuit in 
1684. He is the first native born priest of this Country—the old 
United States. - 
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Henalty for Observing Christmas in Massa- 
chusetts, 1670. 


“For preventing disorders arising in several places within this 
jurisdiction, by reason of some still observing such Festivals, as were 
Superstitiously kept in other Countries, to the great dishonor of God 
and offence of others; 

“It is therefore ordered by this Court and the Authority thereof, 
that whosoever shall be found observing any such day as Christmas or 
the like, either by forbearing labor, feasting, or any other way upon 
any such account as aforesaid, every such person so offending, shall 
pay for every such offence five shillings as a fine to the Country.” 

This law was passed in 1670, in a bill also prohibiting gambling, 
dancing in public houses, card and dice playing, and it is found on 
page 57 of the “General Laws and Liberties of the Massachusetts Col- 
ony ;” it was repealed in 1680. 

In the year 1621, we find an incident recorded in “Bradford’s 
History of the Plymouth Plantation,” illustrating the aversion the in- 
habitants then had to the celebration of Christmas which afterwards 
found legal expression in the above act of 1670; we quote verbatim 
from page 134 of the reprint (Boston, 1899) of this old history, under 
the year 1621: 

“And herewith I shall end this year. Only I shall remember one 
passage more, rather of mirth then of waight. One ye day called 
Christmas-day, ye Govr. caled them out to worke, (as was used,) but 
ye most of this new-company excused them selves and said it wente 
against their consciences to work on yt day. So ye Govr. tould them 
that if they made it mater of conscience, he would spare them till 
they were better informed. So he led-away ye rest and left them; 
but when they came home at noone from their worke, he found them 
in ye streete at play, openly; some pitching ye barr, & some at stoole- 
ball, and shuch like sports. So he went to them, and tooke away their 
implements, and tould them that was against his conscience, that they 
should play & others worke. If they made ye keeping of it mater of 
devotion, let them kepe their houses, but ther should be no gameivg 
or revelling in ye streets. Since which time nothing hath been at- 
tempted that way, at least openly.” 

Contributed by James F. Brennan, Esq., Peterborough, N. H. 
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Appeal of the Catholics of Natchez, Miss., to 
Archbishop Carroll fora Priest—1816. 


From theArchives at Baltimore, Miscellaneous. 

Rev’p Sir.—At the request of my Catholic Brethren of this place 
I take the liberty of addressing you as our chief Pastor, and submit the 
following circumstances to your consideration. 

The Catholics of this town and territory have, as I am informed, 
been destitute of a Pastor for upwards of twenty years; in consequence 
of - a. many of their children of different ages, have never been bap- 
tized. 

About twelve months ago, we applied to the chief Pastor of the 


‘Church at Orleans, requesting that he would appoint a Clergyman for 
this place, and in the meantime held a meeting in order to raise a sal- 
ary by subscription for our Teacher if happily we should get one. 

At this meeting a sum of $500 was subscribed ; but before it could 
be made convenient to hold a second, we received an answer informing 
us that we could have none, and here the business for that time finally 
remained and still remains. We are all of us willing and there is no 
doubt but we will be sufficiently able to raise a generous support for 
our Pastor. And if he were inclined to teach a school this place would 
afford liberal encouragement and such an institution would be pro- 
ductive of material advantage, which is, that many of the Catholics 
who are scattered about the Territories,several of whom are in easy cir- 
cumstances would be apt to fix their residences in town,to embrace the 
opportunity for the improvement of their children. To prevent any 
unnecessary trouble on your part,by ordering our Bishop, Mr. Dubourg, 
to fill the vacancy we wish to inform you of our unanimous sentiments 
as it respects this circumstance. We want none but a man sufficiently 
acquainted with the English language and who can deliver an edifying 
and interesting discourse in that language ; a circumstance upon which, 
in a considerable degree, would depend the improvement of our zeal 


and increase in our numbers,objects not to be overlooked in making an 
estimate of the abilities of a Pastor for such a place as this. We are led 
to hope that you will please to act the needful upon this occasion, and 
we wish to hear from you as soon as it may be convenient. With the 
most respectful attachment, I remain your very humble and most obed- 
ient Servant, DANIEL McGraw. 
Natchez, Mississippi Territory, Nov. 11th, 1816. 

P. S. This place for these late years is as healthy as any place 

this side of Philadelphia. 
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The Continental Congress Donates Land for 
the Support of the Catholic Religion 
and Schools. 


Tn an examination of the Papers of the Continental Congress at 
the State Department, Washington on December 30, 1901, the original 
copy of the following document was found among the Reports of the 
Committees in Book No. 19, Vol. VI, page 9. It is dated September 
1788. 

RELIGION. 


Parr ‘Ss OF Congress, REPortTs oF CoMMITTEES, SEPT., 1788.. No. 19, 
Vou. VI, p. 9. 


And whereas Congress by their Act of 20th of June and 29th of 
August last,took measures for confirming in their possessions and titles 
all the French and Canadian inhabitants and others, settlers at or near 
the River Mississippi,Ilinois to Wabash,who on or before the year 1783 
had professed themselves citizens of the United States or any of 
them and for laying off the several tracts which they rightfully claim 
‘within certain limits. And also in and by the said acts directed the lay- 
ing of certain tracts of land of such extent-as to contain certain four 
hundred acres as donations to each of the heads of families in the dis- 
trict therein mentioned to be divided among them by lot,but omitted 
making any grant of land for supporting Religion and for Schools of 
Education as had been done in the sale of land in the Western terri- 
tory, for supplying which omission. 

Resolved that before any of the tracts of land divided by the above 
mentioned Acts as donation to the heads of families, shall be laid off, 
there shall be laid out two tracts of land of acres each adjoining 
to each village, not the property of any of the inhabitants of such vil- 
lage; one of which said tracts adjoining each village shall be and re- 
main forever to the sole and only use of supporting the ministry of 
Religion [“of the Gospel” stricken out and Religion inserted] in such 
village, and the other of said tracts to remain in like manner for sup- 
porting Schools of Education in the village it adjoins, anything in the 
Acts of Congress of the 20th of June or 29th of August last to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Endorsed : 
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Report No. 4, Mr. Clark, Mr. Williamson, Mr. Madison on Mem- 
orial of M. Tardiveau, Agent for the-inhabitants of Illinois and Pt. 
Vincennes, Read Sept. 1788. 

See Reports on application of Geo, iis for purchase of land 
on Ohio and Mississippi, 1788.” 

At the meeting of the American Historical Association held at 
Washington, on Dec. 28th, 1901, Mr. Gaillard Hunt of the Depart-' 
ment of State read a paper on “James Madison and Religious Lib- 
erty,” in which as early as 1784 Madison had in Virginia Constitution 
Convention opposed any tax for the support of Religion in that State 
though Washington, Lee and other distinguished men had petitioned 
therefore. 

The document herewith given shows Madison four years later up- 
holding the granting of the support of the Catholic Religion and 
Schools. It is significant that the words “of the Gospel” were stricken 
out and “Religion” substituted therefor. 





Judge William Gaston to Bishop Neale Con- 
cerning the “Factious Part of the New 
Orleans Congregation,” 1816. 


Archives, Baltimore, Miscellaneous. 
WASHINGTON, January 20, 1816. 


Most Rev’p. Sir.—I lost no time in making inquiry of Mr. Brown 
a Senator from Louisiana, relative to the project stated in the Rev. Mr. 
Sibourd’s letter. Mr. Brown assures me that no such Petition hag 
come on—and states further.that he has,no reason to believe any such 
Petition will be sent to Congress. If any step is taken by the factious 
part of the New Orleans congregation to free themselves from the jur- 
isdiction’of their superiors they will probably proceed by an applica- 
tion to the Legislature of the State of Louisiana. I return you the 
ate” Mr. Sibourd’s letter and have the honor to be ' 

eas Gaston. | 


“Addressed, Bishop Neall; ‘Géérgétown: 
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Petition of the Catholics of New York to the 
Continental Congress, December, 1783. 


While examining the Papers of Congress at the State Depart- 
ment, Washingfon, on December 31st, 1901, the following original 
document was discovered : 

Dec. 1783. 

The Committee of this Week, to whom was referred a Paper in- 
titled “The Petition of the Roman Catholicks Inhabitants of the City 
of New York 

REPORT 

That on examining the said Paper it does not appear to have been 
signed, nor in any manner authenticated so as to ascertain if it be the 
Act of the said Roman Catholicks, or the Act of any Person or Persons 
by them authorized. 

That the said Paper, tho’ stiled a Petition does not contain any 
Prayer requiring an Answer from Congress in their Collective Capac- 
ity, nor could any Prayer arising from the Facts stated in the said 
Papers, be properly addressed to Congress. 

Matters of this kind being more proper in the opinion of your 
Committee, for the Consideration of the State, in which the Petitioner 
may reside. 

“Endorsed” Report of the Committee of the week on a Paper 
stiled Petition of the Roman Catholicks in City of New York. . 

[ No. 32, p. 531, State Department Ms. ] 

The Petition is not among the Papers of Congress so the exact 
relation of the grievances complained of are not known. Without 
doubt they related to the illiberality of the New York Constitution 
limiting the rights of Catholics. 





Bishop’s Charge. 





Peovipine, FOR THE ,CELEBRATION :OF °*THE Awwivensiny OF THE 
Evaouagios « oF QUEBEC BY THE AMERICANS ON THE 31sT., De- 

' CEMBER, 4775. 

» { Translation. }:°: 
Jean: Olivier Briand, by the mercy of God and the grace of the 
Holy See, Bishop of Quebec, Suffragan,.immediate of. the Holy See, 
Honorary Canon of the Metropolitan Church of Tours, etc. 
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To the Catholic people of Quebec, Salutation and Benediction in 
Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

What are to-day your sentiments, Dearly beloved Brethren, on the 
happy and glorious event of the 31st December, 1775, of which the 
anniversary will, in three days from this date, recall the grateful and 
consoling memory? You looked upon it then as a singular dispensa- 
tion of Divine Providence, to be remembered and held as a debt of 
gratitude to the God of armies for all time. This was the language 
of His Excellency and of all our officers and all our men. With the 
greatest consolation did we witness on the part of all the generals and 
faithful defenders of this town manifestations of the sentiment and 
see them all combine to render homage to the Supreme Being for the 
victory of that day. . Nor could we, in view of the principles of our 
holy faith, augur otherwise than favorably of the event or refrain 
from hoping for what the Lord really accomplished and what He 
never fails to perform when men are faithful in rendering to Him 
due tribute of glory and honor. He consummated His work, and af- 
ter having amid the shades of night, rescued us by a kind of miracle, 
or rather by a real miracle from the hands of our enemies, and deliv- 
ered them into our hands,when they deemed themselves victorious,that 
God of goodness, against whom neither science, nor wisdom, nor 
strength, nor craft, nor knavery can prevail, restored to us, and not 
only. to us but to the whole colony, the blessing of liberty. 

And here perhaps I should enumerate and set before you in detail 
all the marvels which the Lord has accomplished in our behalf, in or- 
der to convince you that it is your most strict duty to give Him thanks 
and sing His praises:Cantate Domino canticum norum quia mira- 
bilia fecit. But you have well weighed and appreciated these wonder- 
ful mercies of God, and times beyond mumber have I been delighted 
to hear you proclaim it, in accents which faith alone can inspire. It 
was God and God only, who restored to us H. E. Monsieur Carleton. 
He it was who covered him with his shadow, who guided his footsteps, 
and brought him safely through the network of most vigilant sentinels 
specially posted at every point of vantage in order to capture him and 
carry him off ; it was God who enabled our illustrious Governor to put 


courage in every heart, to tranquillize the minds of the people and 
to réestablish peace and union in the town. ‘ It was God himself who 
imparted and preserved unanimity and concord amidst a garrison 
consisting of men of diferent ranks, ‘characters, interests and relig- 
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ions. It was God who inspired that brave and glorious garrison 
with the constancy, strength, generosity and attachment to 
their King and their duty, which enabled them to sustain 
a long and painful seige during the severity of a Canadian winter. 
Did you not also recognize a further evidence of the sp-cial protection 
of Divine Providence in the matter of the failure of a fire-ship which 
would in all probability have reduced to ashes the whole of the lower 
town? What more need I say? The arrival of he!p from Europe at 
‘a most opportune moment and but a few nours in advance cf the as- 
sistance which reached the enemy ; the terror manifested by the enemy 
on seeing His Excellency outside of the walls with a small number of 
men ; ‘the affair of Three-Rivers; the precipitate flight of the enemy 
on the approach of our troops; the victories won on lake Champlain ; 
was not all this the work of Divine Providence and do not these won- 
derful mercies call for our gratitude? Cantate Domino canticum nor- 
um qui mirabilia fecit. Let us then Dear Brethren most joyfully 
chant a hymn of rejoicing and gratitude to our God, who has worked 
so many wonders in our behalf. Let us sing it, our illustrious Gover- 
nor, who is of one mind with us in this matter, asks for it. Your 
brave commanders, under whom you have won so much glory, have 
asked that it be done and begged of us to chant a solemn Mass, in or- 
der to testify before Almighty God by that august sacrifice, in a 
manner more worthy of Him and in better keeping with their senti- 
ments, to their heartfelt and boundless gratitude. 

Wherefore, after having conferred in this matter with the clergy 
of our episcopal city, we have resolved to celebrate, at or about nine 
of the clock, on Tuesday next, 31st December, in our Cathedral 
Church, a solemn Mass in Thanksgiving, after which we shall, in Pon- 
tifical Robes, chant the T’e Deum, whereat our clergy secular and reg- 
ular shall attend. We exhort and nevertheless enjoin upon all the 
people to attend thereat, in so far as it can be done, in good faith and 
before God. We should not consider as being exempt from sin those 
who through ill will or a spirit of criticism and disobedience, and for 
no other reason absent themselves therefrom. The TeDeum is to be 
followed by Benediction of the most Holy Sacrament, and we grant 
an indulgence of forty days. 

Given at Quebec, under our hand, the seal of our Arms and the 
signature of our Secretary, this 29th December, 1776. 

+ J. OL., Bishop of Quebec. 
Par Monseigneur, 
Frs. Perravtt, Priest, Secretary. 
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In “Revolutionary Letters” translated by W. L. Stone, page 67, 
may be read the following extract from a “Private Letter from Canada 
which arrived in Lower Saxony, August Ist, 1777, written March 9th- 
April 20th, 1777 :” 

“At Quebec on December 31st (1776) there was a great festival 
that day being celebrated as the first anniversary of the deliverance of 
Quebec on which occasion the rebels lost their great leader General 
Montgomery. At 9 o’ clock in the morning a thanksgiving service 
was held in the Cathedral at which Monseignor, the Bishop, officiated. 
Eight unfortunate Canadians who had sided with the Rebels were 
present, with ropes around their necks and were forced to do penance 


before all the church, and crave pardon of their God, Church and 
King.” 





Notes of Catholic Canadian Interest. 


Report of English Board of Trade Sept. 2d, 1765 against the ex- 
clusion of Roman Catholics from the Courts of Justice in Canada 
(5th Report, page 231 of Appendix English MS Historical Commis- 


sion. ) 

Copy of a Letter from Quebec 30th Sept. received 4th Nov. 1766 
of the violence of Catholics on the indulgence granted them and the 
complaints of Protestant and other matters on the subject of Religion 
with respect to Canada. Above are in Vol. 62 of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne MSS. 

Vol. 61 has Report of the Solicitor General to Lord Commission- 
ers of Trade relative to the disabilities of Roman Catholics in the 
countries ceded to His Majesty by the Treaty of Paris dated Lincoln’s 
Inn, 10th June, 1765, 

In the Marquis of Lansdowne MS is,a Letter of Francis Maseres 
to Lord Shelburne, Inner Temple, 9th August -1775, inclosing. copy 
of a Letter dated Quebec 22d June 1775 in which the writer complains 
of an Act of Parliament by which.he is deprived of the rights of an 
Englishman, the Roman. Catholic religion is supported and the Proter- 
tant and their Religion neglected in, the Providence. 

Also letter of Maseres to Earl.of Shelburne dated. 24th ieeats 
1775, relating to the provincials after they, took Crown Point. and Ti- 
conderoga and the refusal of the Canadians to act offensively against 
the Americans. (His. MS. Comm. 5th Report p. 233.) 
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Bishop Carroll and Borrowed Books. 


City or WasHINGTON, November 18, 1796. 

Str.—Having returned lately from a journey over the mountains, 
I found here a letter from you of the 9th inst., which had been for- 
warded from Baltimore. I owe you indeed many apologies for ne- 
glecting to restore the books, with which you kindly favoured me; and 
the more so, as in my answer to your last, I promised to do it by the 
first good opportunity. By this post, I write to my worthy friend and 
companion, Mr. Beeston, desiring him not to wait for my return, but 
to have them sent to you, or to the Rev. Mr. Neale for you, by the first 
good opportunity. 

I am much obliged to you for the use of them, and your kind en- 
quiries after my health, which is now very good, as, I hope, is the case 
with yourself, an@tain with _— regard, Sit¥*** 

‘Your: most obedt. St. 
J. Bisp. of Baltre. 

Addressed to. Mr. Joseph Mussi, Merchant, Philadelphia. 

[Col. Pa. His. Soc. ] 





' Father Gallitzin an Abstainer. 





The Prince-priest, of Loretto, Pa., writing to Bishop Carroll,De- 
cember 3d, 1807, said: “From what little experience I have had it 
appears to me that total abstinence from spirituous liquors is the 
only sure way of breaking up a habit of that kind; and as I never keep 
any kind of liquor, nor drink anything but water and milk, I think 
that if he (a bibulous priest sent him to be reformed) seriously means 
to leave off the practice of drinking he will have a fine chance of cur- 
ing himself effectively by living with me. Fase teres 9 of Loretto p- 


45.] 
Archbishop Ireland in his discourse at the Loretto centenary said 


Father Gallitzin’s “true grandeur of soul” was shown by his being a 
total abstainer over thirty years before Father Matthew was’ heard of. 
“God reward Gallitzin for his noble éxample of total abstinence so 
much needed in America. God reward his present successor in Lor- 
etto, Father Kittel, for his stern devotion to the beverages which gave 
Gallitzin health and strength—milk and water.” 
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FATHER ANDREW WHITE. 


[By Rev. E. I. Devirr, S. J.] 


In the Researcues (October, 1901, p. 184), there is a quotation 
from the “Calvert Papers,” which mentions a Mr. White, then (1664) 
living with Governor Charles Calvert. From this casual mention of 
Mr. White,the conclusion is reached,or,at least the suggestion is made: 
that Father White was in Maryland as late as 1663 ;” and the question 
is raised: “Is it not more probable, then, that Father White died in 
Maryland ?” j 

In answer to this question, I reply: all probability that Father 
White died in Maryland is excluded, because it is certain that his 
death took place in England. There is a question as to whether it oc- 
curred in London, or in Hampshire,at the residence of a gentleman,for 
whom he had been acting as private Chaplain; but, all authorities 
concur in this—that he died in England. 

The new Menology of the English Assistancy S. J. (printed this . 
year) has the following: “He begged to be sent again on the Maryland 
Mission, but for this his age and ruined health rendered him unfit. 
At the age of 65 he was allowed to return to England from Belgium, 
and died there on the 6th of January, 1656.” 

This testimony is conclusive ; it has the weight of official authority ; 
it is the latest utterance on a subject regarding which here is unan- 
imity of testimony; that Father Andrew White did not die in Mary- 
land. 
That the Mr. White mentioned in the extract cannot be Father 
White, “The Founder of the Faith in Maryland,” is manifest from 
this— that Father White had then been dead for at least seven years. 
Here again there is conflicting testimony as to the precise date; but, 
all authorities are agreed, that he was dead at least, in January, 1657 ; 
consequently, seven years before Governor Calvert writes concerning 
his Mr. White. 

I give the authorities: 

Southwell—Biblioth. Scrip. 8. J. p. 60. 

Tanner—Societas Imitatrix. 

These authors give Sept. 27, 1655. 

The Annual Letters for 1656 speak of him as dead. 
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Oliver,—Collections, corrects Southwell, and assigns Dec. 27, 
1656, which would be (N. 8.) Jan. 6. 1657. 

The Fasti 8. J. gives the same date as Oliver. 

The Records of the English Province, Vol. III., p. 338, and the 
Menology, quoted above, give Jan. 6, 1657, and Jan. 6, 1656, respect- 
ively. 

P. Henry Moore—Hist. Prov. Ang. Liber IX. n. 1. says that he 
was nearly 80 years of age at his death. 

The Florus Anglo-Bavaricus calls him an octogenarian. 

This is surely a cloud of witnesses, and, although there be a 
‘discrepancy as to the precise date, yet, all assert that he was not alive 
in 1664. 

The Catalogue of the Maryland Mission, under the year 1656, 
has this notice: “P. Andreas Vitus obiit in Anglia, Jan. 6, aet. 77. 
There are various dates of his death.” 

The Mr. White of Gov. Calvert was repining and sighing “for the 
life he lead in Italy.” All the accounts that we have of Father White 
show that he was not a man of that character. Besides, there is no 
evidence that he had ever been in Italy. He studied in Spain and > 
Belgium ; he was Professor at Valladolid and Louvain; he was on the 
Mission in England and Maryland. : 

Gov. Calvert expresses the opinion that M r, White was “not fitt 
for the encountering the trouble and difficultys people have to bring 
any thing to effect in this country:” P. White,when “troulJe and dif- 
ficultys” were far greater, had proved eminently “fitt” to cope with 


them. 
This Mr. White had been living with the Governor, and at his ex- 


pense, “since his arrivall in This Province.” At this very time, Lord 
Baltimore was in many ways endeavoring to thwart the labors of the 
Jesuits, hampering them in regard to property, and making provision 


for others to take their places. 
Unfortunately, there is a hiatus of several years in the Annual 


Reports of the Province (from 1656 to 1669), owing to the loss or de- 
struction of Records. This is just the period in question. But our 
‘Catalogue mentions only two Jesuit Fathers in Maryland for the year, 
1664: P. Henry Warren (Pelham) and P. Peter Manners. 

Who is this Mr. White? Probably, some inert scion of a respect- 
-able‘family,sent abroad to try his fortune in the Colony,under the pro- 
prietor’s patronage. 
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January 29, 1902. 

My Dear Mr. Grirrin.—I hope that you will understand that I 
do not write in a carping spirit, but with the intention that truth may 
have place,and in the interests of reliable Historical Research.—There 
ought to be no uncertainty in regard to the question which is mooted 
in the last number of the ResrarcuEs, concerning Father Andrew 
White. I submit respectfully the enclosed notes on the subject. 

Yours ‘faithfully, 
E. I Devitt, S. J. 

[A further examination and study of the letter of Governor Cal- 
vert to Lord Baltimoré makes it clear that the Mr. White was not 
Father White. The Governor writes: 

“This last summer I Caused two of: yor Mannors to bee laid out, 
with some Addition, A.Worke which Mr. White thought hee had done. 
Butt I found itt soe.ill,done., That I semen nvsagiitedts to bee made, 
and lines in some parts to bee Alter 

I thank Father Devitt for the extention. The distinction be- 
tween Mr. and Father was not frequent in olden times. Seldom were: 
priests spoken of as “Father.” Even in this letter of Governor Cal- — 
vert’s “Mr. Thomas Massey and Mr. Henry Carew” two newly arrived 
priests are mentioned. Ep. RESEARCHES. | 





Massachusetts Anti-Catholic Oath of Allegiance 
1678. 


“TJ A. B. doe truly and sincerely acknowledge, profess, testifie, 
and. declare in my Conscience, before God, and the World, that our 
Sovereign Lord King ‘Charles, is lawfull, and rightfull King of the 
Realm of England, and of all other His Majestyes Dominions and 
Countryes ; and that the Pope, neither. of himself, nor by any Author- 
ity of the Church or See of Rome, or by any other means, with, any, 
other hath any power.or Authority to depose the King or to dispose: 
any of His Majestyes Kingdoms or Dominions, or to authorize any 
foreign Prince to invade or annoy Him or His Countrey; or to dis- 
charge any of his Subjects of their Allegiance and Obedience to His: 
Majesty ; or to give licence or leave to any one of them to bear Arms,. 
raise Tumults, or offer any violence or hurt to his Majestyes Royal 
Person, State or Government, or to any of his Majestyes Dominions. 

“Also I doe swear from my heart, that notwithstanding any Dec- 
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laration, of Sentence of Excommunication. or Deprivation made or 
granted or to be made. or granted by the Pope or his Successors, or by 
any Authority derived, or pretended to be derived from him or his See 
against the said King, his Heirs or Successors, or any absolution of 
the said Subjects from their Obedience, I will bear Faith, and true 

Allegiance to his Majesty, his Heirs and Successors, and him and 
’ them will defend to the uttermost of my power against all Conspira- 
cyes and attempts whatsoever, which shall be made against His or 
Their Persons, their Crown and Dignity by reason or colour of any 
such Sentence or Declaration, or otherwise; and will do my best en- 
deavor to disclose and make known unto his Majesty, his Heirs and 
Successors all Treasons, and traiterous Conspirdcyes which I shall 
know or hear of to be against Him, of any of Them. 

And I doe further:swear, that I doe frgm my heart abhor, detest 
and abjure as impious-and: heretical, this damnable Doctrine and Po- 
sition, That Princes which be excommunicated or deprived by the 
Pope, may be deposed or murdered by their Subjects, or any other 
whatsoever. I doe believe, and in my Conscience am resolved, that 
neither the Pope, nor any Person whatsoever, hath power to absolve 
me of this Oath, or any part thereof; which I acknowledge by good 
and full Authority to be lawfully ministered unto me; and doe re- 
nounce all pardons und dispensations to the contrary. And all these 
things I doe plainly and sincerely acknowledge, and swear according 
to these express words by me spoken, and according to the plain and 
common sense and understanding of the same words, without any 
Equivocation or Mental Evasion, or secret Reservation whatsoever. 
And I doe make this Recognition and acknowledgement heartily, will- " 
ingly and truely upon the true Faith’ of a Christian ; So help me God. P.. 

The Oath ‘of Allegiance copied ‘from Page 61 of the “Several 
Laws and Orders made at the Second Session of the General Court, 
held at Boston, October 2nd, 1678.7" "| 

Contributed by James F. Brennan, Esq. be Peterborough, N, i." 
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Father John Pierron’s Journey from Acadia to 
Maryland in 1674. 


Father Claude Dablon, Superior of the Mission of Canada and 
Rector of Quebec to Father Pinette, Provincial of France,writing from 
Quebec 24th October 1674, gave “general information of the state 
of our missions.” Referring “in a few words,to all parts of America,” ° 
after relating the conditions in Canada and vicinity writes: 

“After observing what had been done in the North and in the 
South, we may cast our eyes upon the East—I mean Acadia, where 
Father Jean Pierron spent the winter. He did so, in order to assist 
the French, whose spiritual welfare had long been neglected ; but still 
more to ascertain whether it would be possible to establish Missions 
for the savages in that quarter. While wintering there, he took a 
favorable opportunity and went through the whole of New England, 
Maryland and Virginia, where he found naught but desolation and 
abomination among the heretics, who will not even baptize 
the children and still less the adults. He saw _ persons, 
thirty and forty years old, and even as many as ten or twelve 
persons in a single house, who had not received baptism. He admin- 
istered that sacrament and others to but few persons, on account of — 
their obstinacy ; he had, however, the happiness of preparing a heretic 
to make his abjuration. Finally he had some conferences witu the 
ministers of Boston (the capital of New England) wl.ere he was 
greatly esteemed,and where he is still spoken of with honor. Although 
he was disguised, it was nevertheless suspect» that he was a Jesuit, 
owing to the unusual knowledge that he displayed. For that reason 
he was cited before the Parliament, but he did not appear before it. 
In Maryland, he found two of our Fathers and a Brether, who are 
English, the Fathers being dressed like gentlemer, and the Brother 
like a farmer; in fact he has charge of a farm which serves to support 
the two missionaries. They labor successfully for the reduction of 
the heretics of the country, where there are in truth, many Catholics, 
among others the Governor. As these two fathers alone do not suffice, 
Father Pierron cheerfully offers to go and assist them, and at the 
same time to establish a Mission among the neighboring savages, with’ 
whose language he is familiar. There are many obstacles to this 
project, which seem to me impossible of execution because it is a Mis- 
sion belonging to our English Fathers who should themselves ask for 
Father Pierron’s aid; because it is within another Assistancy. and the 
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Father does not wish to leave that of France; and finally because a 
considerable sum is needed to commence and carry out the project. 
Meanwhile Father Pierron has returned to the Mission among the Iro- 
quois. with very holy intention; he is a man of grand and rare virtue. 
[Jesuit Relations, 59, p. 75.] 





Catholics as Rare as Comets. 


In August, 1765, John Adams in the Boston Gazette published a 
“dissertation” on the Canon and Federal Law, in which he said, 
speaking of “the first planters in these colonies” that they saw the 
“nonsense and delusion” which had been thrown around “the idea of 
a priest.” 

“This subject lias been seen in the same light by many illustrious 
patriots who have lived in America since the days of our forefathers, 
and who have adored their memory for the same reason. And me- 
thinks there has not appeared in New England a stronger veneration 
for their memory, a more penetrating insight into the grounds and 
principles of their policy, nor a more earnest desire of perpetuating 
the blessings of it to posterity, than that fine institutior of the late 
Chief Justice Dudley, of a lecture against Popery and on the validity 
of Presbyterian ordination.” 

He goes on to say that these first planters saw “that nothing 
could preserve their posterity from the encroachments of tyranny in 
Church and State but knowledge diffused generally through the whole 
body of the people.” So “the education of all ranks of the people 
was made the care and expense of the public.” 

“The consequences of these establishments we see and feel every 
day. A native of America who cannot read and write is as rare an ap- 
pearance as a Jacobite or a Roman Catholic, that is, as rare as a comet 
or an earthquake.” 

We all know how numerous Roman Catholics are now in New 
England—how even the Dudley lectures are given by Roman Catholic 
priests.—Griffin’s Journal. August, 1899. 





Praise God but Beware of Papists. 


1744. 


Rev. Gilbert Tennent in sermon July 7th, 1744 at Philadelphia, 
on Necessity of Praising God for Mercies Received,or the Capture of 
Louisburg, said: “One value of this Mercy is that it gives some check 
te the ambitious designs and cruel intrigues of a proud and potent 
prince who labored to rob us of our civil and religious liberties and 
bring us into the most. wretched vassalage to arbitrary power and 
church tyranny (p. 37.): 


On April 15th, 1744, he said in a sermon on Victory of Admiral 
Mathews over Fleet of France and Spain in the Méditerranean before 
the Port of Toulon: “Defeat of the attempt to invade England by a 
Popish Pretender. Blessed be God that he has made the winds and 
waves fight for us against our bloody Papal enemies. Blessed be God 
that Hg has baffled the hellish councils of the Romish Ahithophels 
who want to rob us of our Religion, our Liberties, our lives.” (p. 14.) 

On January 7th in a sermon on Fast Day, Jan. 7th, 1747-8 
he said: “Should the French now make a total conquest of Holland, 
which there is some reason to fear it is not likely your Religious Lib- 
erty especially would long continue after the ruin of our allies who 
are so closely united to us by situation,Religion and interest. And have 
we not heard of the designs of our enemies, French and Spanish pa- 
pists to visit this place in the Spring of the year ensuing with a con- 
siderable naval armament.” ¢p. 39.) 

In 1756, February 17th, in a sermon’ to Capt. Vanderspiegel’s 
Company of Volunteers: “Can ye endute our fellow Protestants mas- 
sacred by Indian Banditti under Popish influence without any assist- 
ance? ‘You all know the dismal consequence of a French Popish, 
Government; that in such a situation you must be deprived of your es- 
tates’ind divil liberty. * * * * * It is a thousand times better to be 
under the government of the Turk than Papist for there we might en- 
joy*sonie ‘liberty but here note at all; there are no such bloody task-, 
masters under the whole heavens as the Papists:” 
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Papists and Quakers in Pennsylvania. 


Bishop England, of Charleston, 8. C., [Works. Vol. iii, p. 235.] 
in a communication to the Propagation Society, dated 1836, says: 
“About a century since a few Catholics in Philadelphia wished to 
erect a small chapel in an obscure corner of the city. No difficulty 
had, I believe, ever been raised to obstruct any of the several sectaries 
that were spread through the city ;but it was deemed necessary by those 
who then ruled to send for advice upon the subject to the Privy Coun- 
cil in London. It was asked, as no law existed to prohibit them in 
the colony of Pennsylvania yet, as this people was everywhere contra- 
dicted, would it be proper to permit their raising this edifice? The 
spirit of the answer corresponded with that of the application. There 
is no legal power, it, said to prevent the Catholics doing as they desire, 
but it is the wish of the Council that as many difficulties as possible be 
raised. And as the obedient rulers of the colony did not wish to in- 
cur the displeasure of the British masters, it is unnecessary to remark 
that diffieulties and perplexity and delays were not-wanting. This 
suffices to show the situation of the Catholics in Pennsylvania, and 
everywhere else there was positive, direct exelusion of anything Cath- 
olic.” 

Beyond the “talk” in the Executive Council, July 25th, 1734, I 
have found nothing relative to any such “difficulties, preplexities and 
delays.” 

On the contrary I believe that no obstacles were thrown in the 
way of the establishment and maintenance of the chapel.The fact of 
selecting the next lot to the Quaker Almshouse conveys a sense of se- 
curity. The Quakers were in political control until 1748 and during 
the time from 1732 to 1%48 we have the. official reports of the Episco- 
pal ministers to the Propagation Society i in London that. ‘this city is 
infested with Popery” and that there was being done “what none but 
Quakers dare do in a country under the, government of a Protestant 
King.” There was not only bolengnee but: friendship as the Quakers 
employed “a rigid virulent Papist” as schoolmaster .at,Chester' in 
1741-2. In ‘fact Pennsylvania had, become “a nursery of, Jesuits” and 
this as “the effect of Quakerism. an ; 
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Association in New Hampshire, to Stand by the 
Protestant Succession, 1697. 


“Whereas there has been a horrid and detestable conspiracy 
formed and carried on by the papists and other wicked and traitorous 
persons, for assassinating his Majesty’s royal person, in order to en- 
courage an invasion from France on England, to subvert our religion, 
laws and liberty—Wee whose names are hereunto subscribed, do hear- 
tily , sincerely and solemnly profess, testify and declare—that his 
present Majesty King William is rightfull and lawfull King of the 
Realms.of England, Scotland and Ireland, and that neither the late 
King James nor the pretended Prince of Wales, nor any other person 
hath any right whatsoever to the same. And we do mutally promise 
and engage to stand by and assist each other to the utmost of our pow- 
‘er in the support and defence of his Majesty’s most sacred person and 
government, against the late King James and all his adherents. And 
in case his Majesty come to any violent or untimely death (which God 
forbid) we do hereby further freely and unanimously oblige ourselves 
to unite, associate and stand by each other in revenging the same up- 
on his enemies and their adherents, and in supporting and defending 
the succession of the Crown according to an act made in the first year 
of the reign of King William and Queen Mary, entitled ‘an act de- 
claring the rights and liberties of the subject, and settling the suc- 
cession of the Crown.’ 

“Signed 14th, 10 mo. 1697. 


JOHN PLAISTED WILLIAM VAUGHAN 
SAMUEL LEAVITT RicHARD WALDRON 
JOHN REDMAN JouHNn Usher, Lr. Gov. 
Davip LAvVINS Natu. FRYER 

JOHN HALu Peter Corrin 
THomMas CHESLEY Ropert EvLior 
RICHARD JONES SHADROCK WALDRON 
THEODORE ATKINSON SAMUFL Dow.. 

JOHN TUCKE JoHn Hatou 


Witii1aM Parriner, Lr. Gov.” 
Copied from page 126, of Vol. I, of the “Collections, Topographi- 
cal, Historical and Biographical, Relating to New Hampshire,” pub- 
lished in 1822, a rare copy of which is in the State Library at Concord, 


N. H. 
Contributed by James ©. Brennan, Esa.. Peterborough, N. H. 
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_ “ The Catholic Oak,” at Lonsdale, R. I. 


In The American Magazine, April 1888, Z. L. White gives an 
account of William Blackstone, “The First Owner of Boston,” who 
in 1635 became a settler at Lonsdale, R. I. An illustration is given 
of a tree called “The Catholic Oak.” 

Curious to know why so called the following information has been 
gathered. Mr. Amos Perry, Secretary and Librarian of the Rhode Is- 
land Historical Society under date of November 2,1894,wrote: “In the 
Census of this State taken under my superintendence in 1885 appears 
this sentence: ‘Catholic Oak at Lonsdale New Village (the site of 
William Blackstone’s dwelling) was so named by the late Re’. James 
C. Richmond, an Episcopal clergyman.’ ” 

Nothing further could be found relating to the Oak until this 
year, 1902, application was made to The Providence Visitor. Its 
manager, Mr. Kerfick, placed the inquiry with Rev. Austin Dowling, 
who sent the report annexed: from which it appears that “Cath- 
olic” when given the Oak had no religious denominational significance, 
but was applied to the old oak simply because it sheltered all. It was 
thus a sign and emblem of the CarHotic CuHurcH to all who rested 
in its shade and glorified God, though the light of Faith had not 
shone upon them, though they instinctively applied the Church’s 
name to the old oak: 

The Providence Journal for October 15, 1853, contains a letter 
from a correspondent in Lonsdale in reference to the “Catholic Oak.” 
It says in part: “In Cumberland, about forty rods from the Lons- 
dale station is a brave old oak which for beauty and associates, stands 
wnrivalled. The Hon. John 8. Dexter, of Cumberland, who died in 
1844 aged 90 used to say that it was known as the ‘old oak’ when he 
was a boy and that none liying then knew aught of its early history. It 
is at the least calculation in its three hundreth year and is probably 
the only surviving contemporary of Wm. Blackstone the first white 
inhabitant of this region. * * * * * * 

“Some ten years since it was consecrated to the Service of Him 
Who planted it by the wayside by the Rey. James C. Richmond and 
here from time to time the voice of prayer and praise has mingled with 
the music of the breeze and the truths of Christianity have been boldly 
and eloquently presented.Here children have been dedicated to God 
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when the day was so young that they could almost have been baptized 
with the dew of the flowers. And never shall we forget the occasion 
when a German father and mother came asking baptism for their lit- 
tle one because here they could present their offering and covenant 
with God in their own language. Here the freed slave found sym- 
pathy and a shelter while he pleaded for our brothers in bonds and at 
noonday and at night fall the weary and the houseless have found the 
old oak’s friendly branches ever invitingly extended. Truly it is a 
‘Catholic oak’ for its shadows fall as freely as the showers and the 
sunshine of God.” 

The letter closes by urging that a memorial be erected to Wm. 
Blackstone. It is dated Lonsdale, September, 20, 1853. 

As to the use of the word Catholic in History of Bristol by Wil- 
fred A. Munro page 222 and in corresponding place in the Colonial 
Records. 

On Oct. 4, 1784, a charter was grantel by the Legislature of 
Rhode Island to the “Catholic Congregational Society of Bristol, R. 
I.” for the purpose of raising a fund for the support of public wor- 
ship in the Congregational Society of Bristol. 





Jesuites in Massachusetts, 1647. 


This court taking into consideration the great Wars, Combustions 
and Divisions which are this day in Europe, and that the same are 
observed to be raised and fomented, chiefly by the secret undermin- 
ings, and solicitations of those of the Jesuitical Order, Men brought 
up an Devoted to the Religion and Court of Room, which hath occa- 
sioned divers States to expel them their Territories, for prevention 
whereof among ourselves ; 

It is Ordered and Enacted by Authority of this Court, That no 
Jesuite or Spiritual or Ecclesiastical person (as they are termed) 
Ordained by the Authority of the Pope or See of Room, shall hence- 
forth at any time repair to, or come within this Jurisdiction: And 
if any person shall give just cause of suspition, that such Society or 
Order, he shall be brought before some of the Magistrates, and if he 
cannot free himself of such suspition, he shall be committed to Prison, 
or bound over to the next Court of Assistants, to be tryed and pro- 
ceede with, by Banishment or otherwise as the Court shall see cause. 
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And if any person so Banished, be taken the second time within 
this Jurisdiction, upon lawful trial and conviction, he shall be put 
to Death. Provided this law shall not extend to any such Jesuite, 
Spiritual or Ecclesiastical person, as shall be cast upon our Shores 
by Ship-wrack or other Accident, so as he continue no longer then 
till he may have opportunity of Passage for his departure; nor to any 
such as shall come in company with any Messenger hither upon public 
occasions, or Merchant, or Master of any Ship belonging to any place, 
not in enmity with the State of England, or ourselves, so as they 
depart again with the Messenger, Master or Merchant, and behave 
themselves inoffensively during their abode here. (1647.) 

Copied from page 67 of the “General Laws and Liberties of the 
Massachusetts Colony.” 

Contributed by James F. Brennan, Esq. 


In April, 1757, Father Harding, of Philadelphia, made a return 
to the Provincial authorities of the number of Catholics under his 
charge. By this return we find that the number of those over the age 
of twelve who received the Sacraments were 72 men and 78 women, 
and these were stated to be mostly Irish. So that the thousands that 
arrived about thirty years before and the thousands afterwards, up to 
1757, could not have been Catholics. 

But although the number of Catholics was not as large as the 
arrivals might lead us to infer, yet the few there were alarmed some 
Protestants. England and France were then at war. Braddock’s 
Defeat excited alarm—that Catholics would massacre the Protestants. 
Lord Louden, who commanded the British forces in America, ordered 
a census to be taken. That showed that “in and about” Philadelphia 
there were on April 29th, 1757, a total of 403 Catholics, male and fe- 
male, above twelve years of age who “received the Sacraments,” and 
that 253 of these were Germans. The whole number in Pennsylvania 
was 1635, and these were in care of Father Harding, Schneider, Far- 
mer and Manners. The returns showed Catholics in Lancaster, Berks, 
Chester, Cumberland, York, and Northampton counties besides Phila- 
delphia. A law was then passed prohibiting Catholics from being 
members of militia companies, and they were prohibited from having 
“any arms, military accoutrements, gun powder or ammunition.” 

This was one hundred and forty-five years ago. 











Catholic Historical Notes. 


President John Adams wrote to Hon. J. McHenry, Sec. of War, 
Aug. 18th 1798. 

I have received very unpleasant information of the principles and 
conversation of one of the Majors of the new Corps of artillerists. I 
wish you would inquire into the character of that Marylander. 
Adam’s Work’s Vol. 8. p. 562. 

The offender was Major Benjamin Brooks, of Md. 

The charge consisted in a statement made by Bishop Carroll, that 
the Major had expressed himself “in a manner highly disorganizing 
and inflammative in a local election preceding this time.” 

Adams wrote on Sept. 13th. “He must have a very loose head 
if he has an honest heart. The gentleman is to me a total stranger. 
If you think it safe to trust him I will.” 

Who can tell about the affair which was so serious as to cause 
Bishop Carroll to report Major Brooks to President Adams? 


It is now sometimes doubted whether Christianity in its various 
organizations has advanced in Philadelphia. But figures show that 
as compared with the population in 1839 and as compared with the 
number of churches and the population at the present time, organized 
Christianity was not stronger then than it is now. Thus to- day there 
are approximately about 714 churches or congregations of all kinds 
in this city, so that while the population has increased in the past 
sixty years to about four and a half times what it was in 1839, the 
number of churches has increased at the rate of five and a half. Per- 
haps the most remarkable fact to be noted in this comparison is that 
in 1839 the Roman Catholics were credited with only six churches; 
to-day they have upwards of eighty, and yet when they had only half 
a dozen churches they were on the eve of facing a great political up- 
rising which had largely for its purpose the extinction of the power of 
the Roman Catholic Church. While the number of churches in any 
Protestant denomination does not to-day exceed much more than six 
times what it was in 1839, the number of Catholic churches has in- 
creased more than thirteen fold—“Penn” in Evening Bulletin, Phila- 
delphia, April 5th, 1901. 




















Bishop Egan. 
1802. 


Mr. Danl. Altick, of Lancaster, Pa., related to me August 31st, 
1886, that his grandfather, Anthony Hook, was leader of the choir and 
Mr. Leckler organist, of St. Mary’s Church, when Father Egan came 
to Lancaster, [1802.] The first Sunday Father Egan was there,though 
unknown to any, he came in the choir, and joined in the singing. 
Hook said to Leckler, in German, “Who is this Irishman?” He had 
a strong bass voice. When time for sermon came Father Egan spoke 
in English—next Sunday in German. 

While the Legislature was in session in Lancaster crowds came to 
Church to hear Fr. Egan preach. 

Martin I. J. GRirrin. 


By will of Peter Gill, of Philadelphia (Dec. 23d,1797), his house 
and lot, corner of Third and Shippen (now Bainbridge) St., was be- 
queathed for the support of the Free School. It and other property 
bequeathed to the Church, was not to be sold until thirty years had 
elapsed. When sold in September, 1839, $1025 was received for the 
property at Third and Shippen. That fund was “made use of by the 
corporation,” was the report in 1845. The Trustees, about 1830, 
erected a tomb to the memory of Peter Gill. It may yet be seen close 
to the railing at back of the church. The inscription is much worn 
away. His prop:ccy precuced $8455 to tie cher, sca sal amd poer. 


Visiting Philadelphia, on December 28th, 1789, Rev. John Car- 
roll wrote: “In this town we have now two very handsome and large 
churches,besides the old original chapel,which was the cradle of Catho- 
licity. This serves for a domestic chapel, being contiguous to 
the Presbytery house; and there is more consolation in it than in the 
more splendid services of the other churches. for here it is that every 
day,and especially on Sundays,the sacraments are frequented. In the 
Presbytery house lately built live Messrs. Beeston and Graessl(most 
amiable ex-Jesuit) and Mr. Fleming, an Irish Dominican, lately from 
Dublin, a gentleman of amiable manners and temper and a very ex- 
cellent scholar. Near to the new church lives the Capuchin (Helbron.) 
(Shea ii p. 357.) 
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Wherever in Pennsylvania there was a chapel, Goshenhoppen 
(now Bally, Berks Co.,) Lancaster, Reading, Haycock, it is a matter 
of fact lacking but confirmatory documentary evidence to destroy all 
doubt, that schooling, even by rude method was given the youth. 

Thus at Goshenhoppen, though we lack the evidence that there 
was a school house, we yet have the positive evidence of the register 
of that old-time mission, as printed in the Records of the American 
Catholic Historical Society, that there were school masters there. In 
1766 Henry Fretter and —-—————— Breitenback are mentioned. 
John Lawrence Gubernator is recorded as schoolmaster in 1784. 

By the will of John McCarty, of Haycock, who died April 25th, 
1766, we also get evidence that the education of the children was being 
attended to. He bequeathed “My land unto my sons (John and 
Nicholas) that the rents or profits arising from said premises be 
adapted to the use of schooling my children—until my son Nicholas 
comes to the age of eighteen years.” This will was made the day be- 
fore his death. The bequest shows that he desired considerable ex- 
pense to be borne, if necessary, for the education of his sons. 

Nicholas, the son who was to be instructed until eighteen, during 
his life time was regarded as a man of good learning. He was elected 
Justice of the Peace of Haycock for many years. He died March 6th, 
1848, aged 87. So that he was but five or six years of age at the time 
of the bequest by his father. Another proof of a school at Haycock 
is found in the Goshenhoppen register under date of July 11th, 1784, 
where “Ferdinand Wagner,our school master at Haycock,” is registered 
as being that day married to Anna Creutzer. The witnesses are stated 
to have been “all who were present at the Mass.” Goshenhoppen was 
thirty miles across the country, but the school master of Haycock 
made the journey to the widow. 


Constantine Antoine Beelen, son of Baron deBeelen de Bertholf, 
came to the U. 8. with his father soon after the peace of 1783; father 
came in a public capacity sent by the Emperor of Austria; resided in 
Philadelphia several years; political differences preventing their re- 
turn, the parents remained and died in Pennsylvania. Constantine 
settled at Pittsburgh at an early agé; died there Dec. 16th 1850, aged 
84. (Hough’s Biog. Notes, p 22.) His father died April 15th, 
1805, at Conewago, age 76. (Reily’s Book 4 or 5, p 88.) 
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On Nov. 30, 1749, Pennsylvania Gazette, advertisement of 
Thos. Carney, of Penn’s Neck, Salem Co., N. J., for a servant lad, 
John McCoy an Irish lad, 17 years run away April 9, took a gun with 
him as far as Bomba Hook, left gun there, was seen afterwards at the 
head of Bohemia at the Roman Church at a funeral. He could read 
and write. £5 reward. 





From ‘Summary of the Catholic Religion in the English Colonies 
in America.” From the Italian in the Propaganda Archives. By 
Very Rev. C. A. Vissani O. S. F. in U. S. Cath. His. Magazine April 
1888. 

“The number of Catholics in Pennsylvania is 6000 or 7000. 
They have a public church in Philadelphia the capital city of the prov- 
ince. They are attended by four priests also Jesuits. These relig- 
ious conduct themselves with great zeal and regularity of life. * * * 
In Pennsylvania the Catholic religion is formally tolerated by law. 
* * * * After suggesting that the Vicar Apostolic of London is un- 
able to give attention to the colonies in America and if the Sacred Con- 
gregation would appoint a Vicar Apostolic for the English colony 
the city of Philadelphia seems the place best adapted for his resi- 
dence being a populous city and a sea port and consequently conven- 
ient for maintaining a free correspondence with the other provinces on 
the mainland as well as with the islands. This further motive may 
be added that there is no place in all the English dominions where the 
Catholic religion is exercised with greater freedom.” 


When Arnold’s expedition to Canada was on its way on Oct. 3rd, 
1775, “reached Noridgewock the last frontier settlement on the Ken- 
nebec, where in 1724 an expedition from New England had massa- 
ered the French Jesuit missionary,Sebastian Rale,and his whole con- 
gregation of Indian converts. 

The vestiges of an Indian fort and a Roman Catholic chapel, some 
intrenchments, and a covered way through the banks of the river,made 
for convenience in getting water, were still to be seen.” 
[Arnold’s Exp. to Quebec by Jno. Codman, p. 52.] 
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John Nixon who read the Declaration of Independence at Phila- 
delphia July 8th, 1776, was the son of Richard, the son of George Nix- 
on, of Wexford, Ireland, a Roman Catholic. Either Richard or John 
apostatized as the first public reader of the Declaration was an Episco- 
palian. John’s name is signed to the Petition to Governors Thomas 
and Richard Penn, Aug. 1st, 1754, for the grant of land on which St. 
Peter’s P. E. Church was erected. He probably was the Apostate. 


The University of Pennsylvania on Washington’s Birthday, 1902, 
conferred the degree of Litt. D., on Miss Agnes Repplier, a Catholic, 
of Philadelphia. 

On July 4th, 1780, the University of the State of Pennsylvania, 
conferred on Thomas Paine the degree of Master of Arts. Among 
the Trustees who agreed to bestow this honor on him were Bishop 
White (Episcopalian) and Rev. Ferdinand Farmer of St. Mary’s 
Catholic Church. [Conway’s Life of Paine, Vol. 1, page 161.] 

In 1779 when the University was chartered, Rev. Ferdinand Far- 
mer, of St. Joseph’s was chosen a trustee. In 1825 Rev. Wm. V. 
Harold, Viear Gen. of Bishop Conwell, was given degree D. D. Arch- 
bishop Ryan is an L. L. D. of the University. Walter George Smith, 
Esq., is a Trustee. 


In “The Reminiscences of Gideon Burton” published in Cincinn- 
ati in 1895, Mr. Burton relates that when he lived in Philadelphia. 
“In 1845 I moved to Schuylkill Fifth (now Eighteenth St.) above 
Arch, and started a mission school by visiting the neighborhood on 
Saturday afternoon. It was held in the building at the south east cor- 
ner of Summer St. and Schuylkill Fifth. I purchased a pipe organ 
that belonged to Dr. Bedell; paid $175 for it, got my nieces, Hannah 
and Elizabeth Rodney, to play. We were all zealous. One room for 
the infant class was taken by Rev. Samuel Durborow, who was a City 
Missionary in Philadelphia, dying a few years ago. We had two 
large rooms in one forming an L for the main school where we had 209 
Sunday School scholars.” page 86-87. 

This building in which this mission school was kept is now the 
Episcopal residence of Archbishop Ryan. 
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In July, 1900, Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia, discon- 
tinued his Journal, originally the I. C. B. U. Journal, which for many 
years did a great work in the cause of Catholic literature, temperance, 


beneficial organization and history. Besides his private business inter- 
ests, Mr. Griffin has accomplished a vast amount of historical re- 
search, and performed volumes of literary work. He has a daughter in 
religion several years already, Sister Dorothea ; and a son, Martin, Jr., 
well advanced in the seminary, so that he cannot be in the spring- 
time of life anymore. With his heart devoted to the AMERICAN 
CaTHOLIc Historical RESEARCHES, he needs and deserves peace, rest 
and encouragement, never found in active public life. To write his- 
tory as we see it, feel it, as men make it, in its true influence upon fu- 
ture conditions, is not a happy or a profitable pursuit. To write to 
please, to study to please, pays better in every way. Such history 
always has to be lived down and built over again. The course that en- 
dures is not always the popular course, not always in religion, even, 
because it often tends to extremes and abuses, which the Church never 
sustains in the end. The ultimate results of history are but the 
ultimate results of the good and bad influences of all men’s words 
and actions. Writing to please only makes one generation later 
face the truth shunned as disagreeable by a few generations earlier. 
In writing history Mr. Griffin always hewed to the line of real 
truths and facts, but many good people do not like chips flying 
uneomfortably close to their own faces though always over-anxious 
to warm themselves at their neighbor’s fire—the hottest we can 
kindle being that in which we roast our enemies for the religious and 
historical warmth it affords our own souls and the oblivion it affords 
our own sins. ‘True history is not.as it is written, but as it is enacted. 
Often what men live up im a generation of extremes, custom, abuse, 
cannot be lived down in a century,—the sins of the father in religion 
and government descending to the third and fourth generations. Time 
seldom removes nature’s scars. The more it heals the wound the 
sharper it outlines the deadly mark. So in the nature of moral jus- 
tice and the truths of history. In the Journal Mr. Griffin did a great 
work in the cause of Catholic history, temperance and literature. In 
the ResearcHes he is doing a greater work for the future historian 
of the Church.—John T. Reily’s Collections Relating to Cardinal Gib- 
bons, Vol. VI., p. 483-4. 
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The American Celt in 1854,in giving a sketch of General Moylan 
of the Revolutionary asked : “Will some true-hearted Irishman spend 
half an hour in sending us an account of the place and style of the - 
tomb ?” 


He was buried in 1811 in St. Mary’s Cemetery back of the Church 
but where is not known. Nearly forty years ago I made search. In 
1876 I made investigations and the best I could learn was that “the 
body had been removed with the rest”—but I never discovered where 
to. Who knows? 


In 1741, Rev. Theodore Schneider, 8S, J., a Bavarian, was sent to 
Pennsylvania for the purpose of attending the Germans. In this year 
he founded the Mission at Goshenhoppen. He “was particularly 
gifted with a talent - business and possessed consummate prudence 
and intrepid courage.”. When called on, in 1757, to report to Lord 
Louden, he reported attending ' in Philadelphia 107 men and 121 wom- 
en, all Germans. 


The Catholic Press of Hartford, Conn., June 25th, 1831, has this 
item: “The most authentic account we have of the first establish- 
ment of the Catholic Church in Boston informs us that the divine mys- 
teries were first publicly celebrated in a small building in School St. 
That when the present Cathedral was consecrated by the Most Rev. Dr. 
Carroll, Archbishop of Baltimore in 1803, the house on School St. was 
demolished. A somewhat curious circumstance was related on the 
occasion which we shall not pretend to say was occasioned by either 
the witchery of the times or fear of the Pope, or Popery,for in those 
good old times Popery was held in such disrepute that his Holiness, 
in effigy, was pelted in the streets. After having removed the foun- 
dation of what was then called the first Popish chapel in Massachu- 
setts, the workmen in digging, found fifteen feet below the surface 
of the earth a green leaf—it was consequently prognostated as a bad 
omen as it seemed to forbode the increase of Popery in the land of 
the Pilgrims. Had those good sires lived to see the present prospect 
of things without bestowing on them the virtues of Prophets we cer- 
tainly believe their credulity would have been strengthened.” 
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The late John A. McAllister, Esq., in 1884 gave us original min- 
utes of meetings held at St. Joseph’s in 1831, relative to the erection 
of St. John’s Church. Also minutes of Building Committee and 
autograph report by Father Hughes. All are in unbound sheets. 
They give valuable information, and prove that while Rev. John 
Hughes may have undertaken to build a church to be without trustees, 
yet the contributors had no objection to there being trustees. And 
this after a more than twenty years controversy between trustees and 
pastors. How original papers do upset history (?). Mr. McAllister 
and his father before him, were great collectors of historical material. 
They did more to save material for Catholic history than any Catholic 
in our city. 


GEORGETOWN COLLEGE. 
January 16th, 1886. 

Your papers in the Journal are a valuable contribution to the 
history of the Church in America. By all means let the work proceed. 
There has been too much indifference in regard to our Catholic an- 
nals, and your example will excite a healthy spirit of inquiry and stim- 
ulate others to take an interest in the subject, and to collect the dis- 
jecta membra of local records and occurrences, which will furnish re- 
liable data and material for reference and history. 

I hope that you will go on with your researches,and afterwards 
combine the results into the connected and permanent form of a book. 
Your labors have already resulted in the discovery of many interest- 
ing facts; and the controversies which were occasioned by the articles 
in the Journal have thrown light upon obscure and disputed questions, 
or, as in some noteworthy instances have gone far to eradicate long- 
standing and deeply rooted errors. I read your interesting contribu- 
tions with great attention, and esteem them to be of great value for 
the authentic documents which they reproduce, and the painstaking 


accuracy by which they are characterized. 
RESPECTFULLY YOURS, 


EDWARD I. DEVITT, S. J. 


Roger Williams in writing to the town of Warwick, Jan. ist, 
1666, said: “How shie are the Protestants of the Papists because of 
their principle (and practice) to keepe no Faith with Heretics.” Pub- 
lications of R. I. Society, Oct. 1900, p. 152.) 
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The American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia met 
at the office of Griffin’s Journal on Friday afternoon, January 9th, 
1885. The Society is doing very well. Members and historic ma- 
terial are added at each meeting. The request of the Directors of 
the Philopatrian Institute, that the Society should permanently lo- 
cate in its hall, was accepted. It was ordered that the new meeting- 
room be prepared for the Society’s purpose by erection of shelving,éc. ; 
that the records of marriages and baptisms at Old St. Joseph’s be 
copied ; that Charles H. A. Esling, Esq., endeavor to discover the miss- 
ing records; that others having Catholic historic material be written 
to concerning the same; that circulars explanatory of the Society’s 
work, methods and descriptive of the records and articles desired be 
issued ; that a public meeting at which historical Papers will be read 
be held, and under the direction of Chas. H. A. Esling, Esq., Geo. Der- 
ing Wolff, Editor of the Catholic Standard, and Dr. Flick. 


In 1730, Colonel Josiah Willard of Lunenburg, while in Boston 
was invited to take a walk on Long Wharf and view some transports 
who had just arrived from Ireland. He observed a lad of some vi- 
vacity, and who was the only one he found that could speak English. 
This boy, one of the number who had been put ashore to exhibit their 
activity to those who wished to purchase, said that he had been kid- 
napped and then sold by pirates in the Irish Sea to the Boston-bound 
vessels. Willard bought the boy, brought him up and gave him his 
niece as a wife. This story told by that wife, Susanna Johnson, in 
her Captivity published at Walpole, N. H., in 1796, is curiously con- 
firmed by Boston newspapers of 1730. The first of the News-Letter 
in October, 1730, says: “Entered, Dove, Sterling, Capt. from Dublin.” 
In the next issue we read : “Some servants lads on the ship Dove at the 
Long Wharf; their time of service to be disposed of.”[ From British 
Convicts shipped to American Colonies in American Historical Re- 
view, Vol. 2 for 1896.] 


In 1802 Bishop Carroll was one of the managers of the Baltimore 
General Dispensary. It was established in Public Alley, near the 
corner of Baltimore St., over the store of Messrs. Kent and Brown.., 
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I read every word, every name, and every number on your History 
of Catholicity in Philadelphia with the greatest interest. I don’t pre- 
sume to express an opinion as to its merits, but only observe that it 
brings us more near to an understanding of the difficulties of our early 
Catholics and gives an insight into their social life that no big “pro- 
fessed” history would ever present. It gives matter for study. We 
can see how methods have been tried and what have been results there- 
of, and we can get direction as to the remedies and safeguards to be 
used to prevent evils. I take an antiquarian interest in it, too. I 
love to live among the old Catholics, imagine I hear Carr & Co. their 
faces ablaze with pride or pale with fear warming the blood of old 
Philadelphia papists, with Dumont’s old “Gloria! Gloria! i-in E-ex- 
celsis de-e-eo.” I can see many quaint and simple scenes of grand old 
fashioned preciseness.” 
The above is contained in a letter from a Jesuit. 


In the Annual Letters of the English Province regarding the 
Mission of the Jesuits in Maryland, as given in “The Records of the 
English Province of Society of Jesus, by Rev. Henry Foley, S. J., 
London, Barnes, Oates € Co., 1878, Vol. 3, page 396, is the following 
under date of 1741. 

“In Pennsylvania. We had opened a Mission here about this 
year (1741), called Missio S. Fran. Borgiae, Pennsilvania, with four 
Fathers having Father Joseph Grayton as Superior.” 

The “Mission opened about” 1741 must refer to that of Conewago 
in Adams Co., founded by Rev. Wm. Wapeler. 

Under date of 1746-47, the same authority has “Pennsylvania. 
There were four Fathers, with Father Grayton, Superior.” 

Pennsylvania. “With the same Father Superior there were five 


Fathers here.” 
In 1750, “the two Missions (Maryland and Pennsylvania) were 


mixed together.” 


Jas. White of Philadelphia by will July 11th,, 1767, bequeath 
£30 to the Managers of the Roman Catholic Burying Ground “towards 
a school house.” [Wills Book O., p. 473.] 

This indicates that a school house had been projected. Mr. 
White’s will was proved March 3d, 1770. His is the first bequest for 
Catholic Education in Pennsylvania. 
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In the History of Education in Maryland by Bernard C. Stein- 
er, U. S. Bureau of Education, No. 19, it is related , page 34: 

“The only supervision of schoolmasters was undertaken with a 
view to prevent Roman Catholics from teaching. In 1754 returns 
were made from the different counties of schoolmasters who had taken 
the oaths of abjuration, etc., and of those who had not. Three of 
these returns, from Dorchester, Prince George, and Frederick, are still 
on record. Edward McSheky, master of the free school, and 11 mas- 
ters of private schools, are reported as having taken the oath in Dor- 
chester. One master, said to be a Roman Catholic, being summoned 
to take the oath left the country. Another declared himself to be a 
Roman Catholic and refused to take the oath; two others had been 
summoned to appear before the next court. In Frederick county 4 
masters of private schools had taken the oaths.” 

On page 54 it is related: 

“Tn 1801 the Female Humane Association Charity School was in- 
corporated for the maintenance and education of poor female children, 
but the act of incorporation was repealed in 1807, and the Right Rev. 
John Carroll, bishop of the Roman Catholic Church, the Rev. I. Dan- 
iel Kurtz (Lutheran), the Rev. James Inglis (Presbyterian), Charles 
Ridgely, of Hampden, Christian Keener, and Peter Hoffman were in- 
corporated as trustees of the Orphaline Charity School, which sue- 
ceeded to the former association. ‘Nine discreet female characters’ 
were annually elected by the contributors to serve as directors, who had 
full control of the school, and filled the vacancies in the board of trus- 
tees.” 


COPPINGER, JOSEPH. American Practical Brewer and Tanner. 
Illus. 8vo, pp. 248, boards, uncut. N. Y., 1815. 

The book contains also: “The Bordeaux Method of Making and Pre- 
paring Claret Wine for Shipping.” The author says: “In the reign 
of Louis XVI., the merchants of Bordeaux presented a memorial 
praying him to put a stop to the importation of the wines of Kaskas- 
kias into France.” He says: “There was at that time a College of 
Jesuits established in that country, the superiors of which caused the 
wine to be cultivated with great success, and quantities of it were at 
that time sent to France.” 

Ts that true? 
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A Worker for History. 

John T. Reily of McSherrytown, Pa., is the most useful of all 
the gatherers of historical material of Catholic interest. What he 
gathers he prints. 

I simply stand amazed at the work he has done under the most 
distressing circumstances of ill-health and lack of means. 

Thousands upon thousands of pages he has gathered, arranged, 
set up, and printed. 

It is simply astonishing. 

Knowing the awful heat of “the History fever” and its remorse- 
less tyranny when it possesses one I wonder more and more how he has 
been able to do all he has done. 

He is getting out the Fifth Book of His Collections—1,000 pages 
each. 

Read this on page 661: 

“July 4, 1899, hot day, took wife and children to the Church Bot- 
tom below Conewago Chapel near Blue Spring. Went up to Cone- 
wago graveyard to-day and copied tomb-stones—my wife holding the 
umbrella “out of sympathy” for me. Poor soul! she deserves a better 
fate and to her I should dedicate all my labors,for without her prudent, 
economical management in the house,—without her industry, domes- 


tic care and frugal habits,—I never would have had the time,the peace, 
the means, the encouragement and sympathy to gather and preserve 


this mass of material. God bless her!If these Collections prove of any 
use or interest to future generations in the Church, let them not for- 
get to recall the memory of her virtues in their expressions of praise 
or thanks, and remember her in their prayers, offerings and sacrifices.” 

It is a shame that such a worker is not given “the means, encour- 
agement and sympathy” by Catholics generally so that “the time and 
peace”’should be his to do unrequited and congenial labor. 

Yet see how to his wife he gives the merit of all his endeavors.— 
Griffin’s Journal, 1900. 


The Western Watchman says: “Rome is often astray in our geog- 
raphy but when it comes to latinize the names of cities she can teach 
us much.” 

This brings to mind that Bishop Kenrick gave the University of 
Pennsylvania the names of the States in Latin, for the diploma of 
graduates. The University has the manuscript. 
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“The first Catholic chapel in Philadelphia was built in 1729, 
when Miss MeGauley, an Irish, lady, brought over a colony as tenants, 
and settled on the road leading from Frankfort to Newton.”—Catholic 
Exchanges. 

Not. a statement in that item is true. Neither as to “first” nor 
“chapel,” nor year, nor lady, nor “colony,” nor “tenants,” nor “road,” 
nor “Frankfort,” nor “Newton.” 


Drep. 

On the 20th ult. at Alvarado, (Mexico) Henry W. Nancrede, of 
this city, in the 24th year of his age. A few weeks since he was in the 
midst of his family in the full enjoyment of the most vigorous health 
and the most buoyant spirits, but borne away by the enthusiasm of 
military glory, he was induced to seek renown in the service of Mexico, 
and under her flag landed on the inhospitable shores of Alvarado. But 
alas! here his dream vanishes, and he awakens only to feel the ap- 
proach of death. Seized on the 16th with yellow fever, on the 20th 
he surrendered his spirit to his Divine Maker, and on the succeeding 
day was entombed with the honors of war in the presence of the Am- 
ericans residing there, and the officers of the Mexican navy.—Phila- 
delphia Nat.Gazette, Oct. 30th, 1824. 


Bernard McMahon deserves to be mentioned among those who 
have done service in the cause. Besides the information for the cul- 
ture of plants, under almost all circumstances, contained in his ex- 
cellent work, “The Gardner’s Calendar,” he has likewise inserted 
therein several catalogues of plants, calculated to aid the florist, the 
nurseryman and botanist in an eminent degree. Page 208, Vol. 2 of 
New York Historical Society’s Collections, 1814 in History of Amer- 
ican Botany. 

McMahon was a Philadelphia Catholic. His book published in 
1806 has been issued in many editions. 


We have a letter that Cardinal McCloskey wrote Rev. John 
Hughes when Pastor of St. John’s Church, Philadelphia. It is dated 
Nyack, August 1st, 1834. We sent it to His Eminence with a re- 
quest for his signature written and dated August Ist, 1884. His 
Eminence gratified our desire. After fifty years the letter is as clean 
and as clear as though written on the day it last left the hand of the 
Cardinal.—I. C. B. U. Journal, Aug. 15, 784. 

The letter was presented the American Catholic Historical So- 
ciety of Philadelphia by editor of Tre Reszarcues. 





